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OLD—BUT EVER NEW 


The world’s best literature-—in stor\ and verse and 
other forms—which has become a part of our everyday 
thinking and feeling, we eall the elassies. A classic is 
not necessarily old; rather it is something so good that 
it never grows old. In our schools all other reading 
should be supplementary to the study of the best in 
literature, which is included in these classies. 


EVERYDAY CLASSICS 


We announce the publication of a new series of 
readers under this name and of this character. The 
editors are Professors FRANKLIN T. BAKER of Teachers 
College and A. H. THorNDIKE of Columbia University 
Authorities on literature and the teaching of literature, 
they are likewise familiar with the conditions of the ele- 
mentary school and the pedagogy of elementary read- 
ing. The series begins where the mechanies should 
have been learned—in the third grade. The Third, 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Readers are now ready. 


THE HIGH POINT 


The wisely chosen content, the careful gradation, 
the really helpful ‘‘ Helps to Study,” the new type of 
Teacher’s Manual—these features set new standards. 
So do the illustrations, by Witty PoGANy and other 
noted artists—the best that have ever been put into 
school books. In this series is reached the high point 





in school readers. 
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SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


Volume V 


DEMOCRACY AND INTELLECTUAL 
DISTINCTION 


Is there an irremediable conflict between 
democracy and the flourishing of the finer, 
rarer and more difficult achievements of the 
of de- 


waning of distinetion 


iman spirit, so that the waxing 


mocraey means the 


in the intellectual and spiritual products 


ivilization, the gradual 


eclipse of the creative spirit in literature, 


art 
al 


pure science, the higher scholarship, 
and the extinction of a social atmosphere 
congenial to the growth of rich and har- 
monious personalities? Certainly, in this 
day of 
racy, with its enormous output and facile 
of 


products, our literature, fictional, poetic 


commercialized American democ- 


distribution cheap and machine-made 
dramatic and critical, is almost entirely 
without distinction in style or significance 
in content; our productive scholarship is 
for the most part pedestrian and common- 
place in character and we do not seem, in 
spite of our prodigious educational activ- 
ities and endless pedagogical drivel, to be 
developing many rich and liberal personali- 
ties freighted with well-rounded knowledge 
and experience illuminated by synthetic and 
creative insights. Our leaders are nearly 
all lopsided specialists. A strong case can 
be made out for the thesis that democracy 
instinetively hostile to 

tinction, and that an industrialized and so- 


intellectual dis- 


is 


cialized democracy has place and reecogni- 


tion only for mediocre talents and achieve 


ments in other fields than industry, com 


merce and polities. 


There are many symptoms in the life of 


American democracy that point towards the 


obscuration, and even perhaps the total ob- 
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him study just what he wants to, when he 
wants to, and no longer than he wants to, 
Education must be made painless—an ef- 
fortless joyous play—a prelude to adult 
life which will thus, I suppose, become one 
long pienie. As for the cultivation of hab- 
its of accuracy, concentration and _ per- 
sistence (habits painful in the acquisition) 
some of our latest educational oracles tell 
us it is an exploded superstition that such 
general habits can be formed. Curiously 
enough football, and other forms of play 
indulged in by the boys, are quite effortful 
and even painful at times. Perhaps foot- 
ball will save the newly educated boy from 
fatty degeneration of brain, nerves and 
muscles. 

The work of Americans in the field of the 
higher productive scholarship in literature, 
history, philology, philosophy and pure sci- 
ence, is handicapped by the absence of 
either adequate financial or social recogni- 
tion for the producer. Only in the applied 
sciences and in subjects which, like eeonom- 
ics and sociology, seem to have direet utili- 
tarian value are such reeognitions forth- 
coming. 

The tendency of industrial democracy to 
produce a dead-level of mediocrity and 
sloppy amateurishness is not confined to 
fields intellectual and spiritual. It is evi- 
dent also in the lack of recognition of the 
need for experts in legislation and admin- 
istration—evident in the incompetencies in 
our lawmaking and the notorious failures 
of our municipal, state and national admin- 
istrations. The greater efficiency and hon- 
esty of municipal and state administrations 
under a semi-autocratie and bureaucratic 
system, such as that of Germany, can not 
be gainsaid. 

We may well ask whether the vast tide of 
industrial democracy, surging irresistibly 
towards greater socialization of economic 
goods and increased equalization of eco- 
nomic opportunity, will totally engulf the 
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liberalizing spiritual forces, which operate 
freely and make their contributions to 
civilization only through the free play of 
creative individuality? Will the new 
democracy finally lose all consciousness of 
the historic continuity of the higher civili- 
zation and of the conditions of its birth and 
fruition? Will it, in irreverence and igno- 
rance, trample down the finer and rarer 
values of intellectual culture and creative 
activity which are essentially aristocratic in 
character? Shall we have as democracy’s 
final form hundreds of millions of well-fed 
human beings, satisfied with food and the 
movies, the daily paper and the best seller, 
ragtime and the melodrama, motor ears and 
electric comforts in the home, satisfied with 
living thus and reproducing their kind to 
live in the same way; millions of raucous 
voices with no note of distinetion heard 
above the clamor; deaf to the austerer tones 
of beauty, harmony, truth or spiritual dis- 
tinction of any sort; a race that has for- 
gotten the intellectual rock from which it 
was hewn and the spiritual pit from which 
it was digged; a race of average sensual hu- 
man beings knowing nothing of the quest 
for a nearer vision of absolute truth, abso- 
lute beauty, and absolute integrity and har- 
mony—the quests which urge on the souls 
of the poet, philosopher, scientist, artist 
and devotee ? 

It seems clear that we are committed to 
a more thoroughly socialized industrial 
democracy. The industrial revolution first 
led to a plutoeratized industrialism—in 
part checked in Europe by a hereditary 
aristocracy which reaped where it had not 


sown. The war is probably wiping out this 
check. What is called in Europe ‘‘social 


democracy’’ or ‘‘socialism’’ and in Amer- 
ica ‘‘progressivism’’ is bound to lead to 
greater democratization of our industrial 
and political life. The next fifty years will 
probably bring forth a more effective so- 
cial control and equalization of the means 
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alities and sustained by indomitable grit. 
Murder will out, sometimes; and so will 
poetry, philosophy and science, even if their 
most ardent and unconquerable devotees 
suffer from poverty, neglect and hostility. 
Nevertheless, talent and even genius are 
not invariably associated with the indomi- 
table will to live and produce spiritual off- 
spring in the midst of a hostile or indiffer- 
ent environment. Genius and exceptional 
talent are sometimes hampered, twisted 
awry, or even thwarted and diverted, by 
lack of opportunity or inducement to pur- 
sue their own proper vocations. 

Democracy is commonly taken to mean 
equalization of opportunity for the average 
person, but it will fail to justify itself as an 
instrument of civilization unless it affords 
the best opportunities for the superaverage 
person. Democracy will be an egregious 
failure if, having released the springs of 
human personality in the mass, it hinders 
and thwarts the exceptional individual. 

1 would not be understood as wishing to 
substitute for political and social demoe- 
racy an autocratic bureaucracy, however 
efficiently organized the latter might be. 
Autoeratie bureaucracies do not necessarily 
breed intellectual distinction and spiritual 
creativeness. The new prussianized Ger- 
man empire has perhaps not been so ecrea- 
tive as France or England, or as the old 
Germany of a variegated multitude of little 
states in the days of Kant and Goethe. Po- 
litieal and eeonomie liberty and opportu- 
nity must be the foundations for a progres- 
sive nation to-day and to-morrow. Nor do 
I think that the recent spiritual decadence 
is obviously the offspring of the democratic 
movement. It seems rather to be, in great 
part at least, the result of the enormously 
rapid expansion of mechanical industrial- 
ism producing a more mechanized and ma- 
terialistically standardized type of social 
life. The unexampled increase of man’s 
material productivity in the past fifty 
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years, without a corresponding readjust- 
ment in social organization and ethical in- 
sight, has probably been a chief cause of 
spiritual and intellectual decadence. Hu- 





man energies have been directed too exelu- 
sively to the multiplication of material 
goods, regardless of their distribution in 
such fashion as to promote the welfare of 
the average person and to afford oppor- 
tunity and incitement for the doing of pro- 
ductive work in the fields of literature, 
philosophy, pure science, scholarship and so- 
cial ethics. Thus material goods have come 
to be rated altogether too high in compari- 
son with esthetic enjoyment, intellectual in- 
sight and harmonious poise of personality. 

Assuming that democracy urgently needs 
to develop, with clearer consciousness and 
more settled purpose, better methods and 
more effective institutions for the selection, 
training and functioning of the minority 
of its children who are capable of leader- 
ship and distinguished achievement in art, 
letters, pure science, scholarship, ethical in- 
sight and the administration and direction 
of social organization and activity in their 
manifold forms, the practical question is— 
how may this work best be done? To what 
institutions must demoeracy chiefly look 
for the conservation of the highest histor- 
ical values and achievements of civilization 
and for the creation and effectuation of new 
values? To what institutions should de- 
mocracy lend its heartiest support, as being 





the principal agencies for the nurture of 

creative individuality, the culminating in- 

struments of eupaideuties (good education 

or nurture) ? 
The public press is an all-pervading 

agency, the most influential single molder 

of publie opinion in the land. But we can 

searcely hope that the press, with rare ex- 

ceptions, will perform the role of spiritual 

foster-mother to the finer and rarer inter- 

ests of civilization. Certainly at present it 

shows no signs of aiming to fill this rdéle. 
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functions of the college and university. 
These institutions have been eriticized for 
not teaching their students how to make 
money or become successful politicians, or 
because so many of their entrants fail to 
emerge with degrees. (The latter fact may 
be greatly to the credit of the institution, 
if, for example, as is the case in some states, 
state institutions are required to admit 
nearly all high-school graduates. ) 

I understand the primary function of a 
college or university to be to impart to its 
students an intelligent vital and abiding 
coneern the for 
the race’s literature, for its moral, esthetie, 


for liberalizing studies- 
social, political and scientific progress in 
history; for pure science, philosophy and 
art; for the principles and problems of the 
social order. The end of liberal education 
is that the mind of the individual may be 
quickened, enlightened and organized in 
that he will laid the 
foundations for the formation of 
judgments as to the relative values of the 


such fashion have 


sound 


various material and spiritual factors of 
contemporary civilization and will exercise 
vigor of will in carrying such judgments 
into execution. 

| understand it to be a second function of 
eolleges and universities to afford to espe- 
cially gifted members of their faculties 
ample facilities to become contributors in 
the fields of liberal scholarship and thought, 
to become scientifie discoverers, philosoph- 
ers, creative writers of history, polities, eco- 
nomics, ¢ivies and literature. In short, the 
universities should be the chief agencies by 
which the spiritual heritage of the race is 
enriched as well as conserved. 

The colleges and universities have par- 
tially failed to fulfil their spiritual mis- 
sion. They have yielded too readily to the 
general American fallacy that bigness in 
numbers and equipment and richness in 
the varied display of courses offered are the 
ultimate tests of their suecess and value. 
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Quantitative and material expansion have 
been at the expense of the qualitative 
growth of a vivid and buoyant intellectual 
spirit in faeulty and students. Both the 
general public and the officers who deter- 
mine university policies have thought that 
imposing buildings, large corps of under- 
paid, overworked and mediocre instrutors, 
and hordes of students are sure signs that 
the universities are fulfilling their cultural 
mission. In these respects the universities, 
instead of being centers of resistance, criti- 
cism and eorrection for the mediocritizing 
and mechanizing tendencies of democracy, 
instead of being centers of rigorous selee- 
tion and of inspiration and guidance for 
the reflected the 
weaknesses of our entire civilization. 


selected, have simply 

One of the most mischievous notions that 
ean prevail in a democracy is the fallacious 
doctrine that equality of opportunity in- 
volves, as its corollary, equality of capacity 
in the field of edueation. 
industry the application of such a doctrine 
And yet in edueation, 


In business and 


would be suicidal. 
as in politics and publie administration, it 
is actually followed to an alarming extent. 
In practise the sound principle that higher 
education is a selective process, requiring 
intensive concentration upon the individ- 
uals who possess exceptionally high econ- 
genital endowments, is much ignored. A 
democraey which persists in ignoring this 
principle is headed at high speed for in- 
Until 


the so-ealled science of eugenies discovers a 


efficieney, disintegration and ruin. 


formula for engendering a whole race of 
geniuses no society can afford to blink the 
fact that nature in each generation pro- 
duces only a relatively small number of in- 
dividuals eapable of developing a high de- 
gree of efficiency as educators, producing 
scholars, scientific experts and administra- 
tors. And yet the general public, and in 
part too college administrators and teach- 
ers, do blink this fact. 
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work of high quality by our university 


scholars, or in increase of regard on the 
part of the general public for the saving 
value of 


leaders and 


scientifically expert servants of the demoe- 


liberally edueated 


racy, or in increase of regard and reward 
for those whose high and difficult vocation 
it is to train these ministers of civiliza- 
tion. 


An 


alumni 


under 
the 
universities show signs of feeling strongly 


awakening is 


Many 
and 


way. 


and friends of colleges 


that the chief glories of a university are a 
faculty of distinguished teachers and pro- 
ductive scholars and a body of cultivated 
rather than 


alumni inerease in buildings, 


numbers and athletic fame. Professors are 


demanding and, in time will get, more 


voice in determining the policy and eduea- 
They 


must rigorously prune the courses of in- 


tional ideals of their institutions. 
struction and eut off the ‘‘journalese and 
magazine stuff’’ that now clambers in such 
parasitic profusion over the tree of knowl- 
edge. In this urgent surgical operation 
they will have the backing of the most 
intelligent alumni. 


The 


and of the standards of qualification for 


elevation of professorial eapacity 
membership in the student bodies are the 
supreme means by which the universities 
will be enabled better to serve as nurturing 
grounds for the intellectual aristocracy of 
leaders and creators, without which demoe- 
racy can not attain its highest develop- 
ment. 

In order that they may be true to their 
high and difficult vocation, as conservators, 
liberal 
values of civilization, our colleges and uni- 


transmitters and enrichers of the 
versities must be able to attract to their 
service a much larger proportion of highly 
gifted individuals than they do at present. 
A faculty must not be a comfortable roost 


for mediocrities. There will be mediocre 
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men on it in considerable proportion, in 
any event, and there will be useful work 
for them to do; but there must be men of 
virile and dynamie personalities, men of 
distinction, who set the pace for the insti- 
tution. Such personalities will be found 
in the universities in much larger propor- 
tion than now, when their worth is recog- 
nized by more adequate salaries and more 
publie respect. 
Having secured men of dynamic per- 
sonalities and outstanding scholarship, the 
university will not load them down with 
pedagogic burdens in the shape of heavy 
teaching schedules, disciplinary tasks and 
the disentangling of knots in the eduea- 
tional redtape. The mechanical side of 
university life occupies too prominent a 
place to-day. The machinery is too con- 
stantly oiled, repaired or geared up to re- 
demands from 


spond to illegitimate 


outside or inside, and too much time and 
energy are spent in trying to turn refrac- 
tory or indifferent and even unwilling mate- 
rial into scholars and graduates, 
‘*Efficiency’’ is a shibboleth of the day, 
an idol of the market place. Wherein does 
the efficiency of a college of liberal arts 
consist? Surely in enabling the well-pre- 
pared youth of exceptional talent to gain 
an intelligent insight into the main results 
meanings, for human and 


and progress 


individual perfection, of humanity’s social 
and moral evolution and of the growth of 
science, literature, art and philosophy; in 
enabling him to win for himself an intelli- 
gent acquaintance with the great outstand- 
ing achievements in the history of human 
eulture and in thus aiding him to apply 
his knowledge and insight to the upbuild- 
ing of his own spirit in harmony and power 
and to the furtherance of the like destiny 
on the part of his fellows. This is the 
most that any of us can do for a fellow 


being. We ean bring high values and 
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numbers of students. The situation should 
be still more encouraging in the privately 
endowed universities, not subject to the 
educational and financial whims of the peo- 
ple’s elected representatives. There surely, 
if anywhere, successful resistance should 
be made to quantitative and materialistic 
standards of success and efficiency. There 
should be the genial soil on which scholarly 
and illuminating and inspir- 


On the other hand, 


productivity 
ing teaching flourish. 
the fact that 
private 
from the ranks of the rich, and especially 


the student clientele of the 


instituiions is drawn so largely 


of the newly rich, constitutes a handicap. 
The children of the poor and the moder- 
ately well-olf seem to be more responsive 
material, 

My formula for a university or college, 
which shall be an effective ministrant of 
liberal culture and a witness to the highest 
values in a democracy, is to gather together 
a group of scholars who teach their special 
subjects from the standpoint of a broad 
perspective of humane historical culture, 
and who have a genuine passion to commu- 
nieate their insight, their appreciations 
and their faiths (without this passion there 
is no ‘‘inspiring’’ teaching); pay them 
good salaries, give them complete liberty 
as to the number of hours they shall teach 
and give them a carefully picked body of 


students. It should not be expected that 


any even relatively fixed proportion of 
their students should get degrees. The 
matter of degrees should be wholly inci- 
dental. The degree-fetish hinders good 


teaching and throttles genuine intellectual 
activity. The tests of the professor’s value 
should be—first, the development in his 
best students of a liberalizing insight, an 
intelligent and vivid appreciation of, and 
a strong determination to apply to the 
problems of democratic society, the funda- 
mental standards of value and principles 
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of conduct and organization which the his- 
torical evolution of society indicates to be 
the indispensable instruments for the finest 
humane eivilization§ to-day; 


and most 


second, his own unremitting endeavor to 
contribute, by produetive work, to the in- 
terpretation and enrichment of these values 
and principles. I do not say that univer- 
sities have not other important and worthy 
training and material 
But I do affirm that 


the ends which I have emphasized should 


aims, in voeational 


services to the state. 


be their primary and paramount ends. 
ALEXANDEB LEIGHTON 
UNIVERSITY 


JOSEPH 
Tue OHIO STATE 


ORIENTAL CULTURE IN MODERN 
PEDAGOGICS 


THE sciences of **specialists”’ have been 
B. C of the 


The trade-seecrets of ves- 


every day passing into the A, 
man in the street. 
terday are the commonsense of mankind 
to-day. 

Drawing is no longer the subject exelu- 
sively meant for those who would join the 
guild of artists in life. The natural and ob- 


jective sciences are not deemed to-day 


proper studies only for those who would de- 


vote themselves to the investigation of the 


truths of the physical world. Manual 
training and discipline of the senses are no 
more the foundation solely for architects 


and engineers. All these are now integral 
parts of every scheme of general culture, 
and ineluded in the irreducible minimum of 
school-syllabuses. Thus has modern peda- 
gogies enlarged the meaning and scope of 
education. 

It is in conformity with the trend of these 
modern postulates of liberal education that 
the place of Oriental culture among the 
subjects of instruction in schools and uni- 
Absence of in- 
terest regarding the Oriental races, whether 
the 


versities has to be adjusted. 


as to their achievements in past or 
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movements and tendencies in the pres 
Shot ad b treat d as a VeSlg ol med \ l 
ism, an anachronism in the lhght of 
progress already mad in edueationa 
theory and practis 

It may be said, however, that the East 1s 


; 


nowadays not the terra incognita that it 
ised to be even about two decades ago. 
rhe developments among the Oriental peo 
ples in polities and culture have been com 
pelling the attention of the larger world 
since the beginning of the present century, 
especially since 1905. But that attention 
so far as it is serious, is still practically 
eonfined to a body of specialists. First, 
there are the missionaries, to whom the 
Orient has always appealed as the land of 


l 1 
} 


heathens who sl 


] 


iould be introduced to the 
Christian God. Secondly, there are the 
pioneers of commerce, who are on the look- 
out for a wider market or industrial ex 
ploitation in the undeveloped regions of 
the globe. And lastly, there are the philol- 
ogists, archeologists and anthropologists, 
who explore the Orient as a vast museum 
of human paleontology, of fossils, curios, 
arrested growths and abnormal types of 
mentality, in any ease, ‘‘inferior’’ speci- 
mens of human culture. 

To the journalists Oriental interest 
means interest in the picturesque or scenic 
side of Japan, China, India, Persia and 
Egypt. The laymen and women of Europe 
and America have thus learned to think of 
the Orient as something fundamentally dif 
ferent from the Occident, and they asso 
ciate it with the thousand and one oddities, 
absurdities and unintelligible mental and 
moral traits. And they read and hear of 
the Orient only as long as it is presented as 
the land of queer superstitions, impossibl 
social conventions and ‘‘wonder’’-exciting 
institutions. 

[It is now time that this state of things 
should cease. The Orient has to be ap 


proached from a thoroughly new angle. It 


| () ’ 
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am 
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topies ean he safe ly neglected as belong 


to the elass of uninteresting ‘‘electives. 


This prejudice against a knowledge 


Oriental topics is, however, bound to ol 


tain until and unless its exclusive char 
as the monopoly of the Oriental dep: 
ments of universities is removed by) 
pioneers of edueational retorm And 


would involve a eonsiderable overhau 
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ence the ‘‘élan’’ of man ean be merely 


local. Every human impulse is essentially 
and in the long run universal. The meth- 
ods and accomplishments of mankind in 
any age and clime in the building up of 
world’s culture can not but have a signifi- 
eance to mankind in other ages and ¢limes. 

And is not one of the main eriteria of 
liberal education the humanizing of men 
and women? But 
liberalizing can be hardly effected by the 
Oriental departments. 


this humanizing and 
specialists of the 
Educational authorities have to take note 
of these psycho-sociological facts and frame 
their programs and schedules of studies 
accordingly. 

The human aspect of the Oriental lore, 
the absolute as well as relative values of the 
theories and institutions developed among 
the Islamites 
should be exhibited to 


through all the rungs of the edueational 


Hindus, and Confucianists, 


growing minds 
ladder. Herein lies the responsibility of 
the teacher of history, the teacher of phi- 
losophy, the teacher of science and the 
literature, the 
for schools and ecol- 


teacher of as well as of 
writers of text-books 
leges. The university faculties and school 
authorities have to understand that Orien- 
tal topies can be profitably broached along 
with Occidental, whether recent or past, 
through the departments of philosophy, 
science, history and arts. 

No student of anatomy and physiology 
ean, under the pedagogie scheme suggested 
here, remain ignorant of the Hindu re- 
searchers in medical science from the ear- 
liest times down to the eighteenth century. 
The facts that the exact anatomy of the 
human body was known to the Hindus so 
the sixth century B.c., that 
an applied science in India 


far back as 
surgery was 
during the early centuries of the Christian 
era, that the first hospitals of the world 
were built by the Hindu and 
that the application of 


scientists 


philanthropists, 
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minerals in therapeuties is very old among 
the Hindu medical practitioners, that zine 
was discovered in India before the time of 
Paracelsus, and that cireulation of blood 
was known before Harvey, would, under 
the new conditions, be matters of as com- 
mon knowledge in Europe and America as 
the principle of Archimedes and Newton’s 
Laws of Motion. 

Students of world’s history would then 
know that the Hindus also had developed 
republican eity-states of the Hellenic type 
and clan-commonwealths and village-insti- 
tutions of the folk-moot type, that the first, 
most extensive and centralized empire of 
the world was the Hindu empire of the 
Mauryas (fourth to third century B.c.), 
that a census of the people according to 
social and economic status was actually 
undertaken in the fourth century B.c., that 
the Hindu generals could organize and ma- 
nipulate a regular standing army of 600,- 
000 infantry, besides a vast cavalry and an 
efficient and 
that the Hindu 
iredericks and Napoleons is legion, that 
the Ilindu the Indian 
Ocean for centuries and facilitated the es- 


camel-corps elephant-corps, 


name of Charlemagnes, 


navy commanded 
tablishment of an empire of international 
commerce and culture, that down to the 
twelfth century A.D. the first-class powers of 
the world were the Hindus, Chinese and 
Saracens, that the ‘‘superior races’’ of the 
world both in arms and arts during the 
Dark Ages of Europe were the followers of 
Islam and the Buddhist Tartars or Mongols, 
and that there was practically nothing to 
choose between the educational condition, 
industrial processes, domestic institutions, 
constitutional and civie sense, international 
morality, and social ideals of the Euro- 
peans and those of the Asians during the 
age of Louis XIV., le grand monarque, 
Kanghi, the Manchu-Chinese ‘‘Son of 
Ileaven,’’ and Aurangzib, the Great Mo- 
ghul-Hindu. 
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national questions affecting the relations 
between the East and the West, is ever to 
be effective at all, it ean be achieved only 
by such a thoroughgoing liberalization of 
here. 
Occi- 


pedagogics as is being suggested 


lor, taking human nature as it is, 
dental ‘‘sympathy’’ and charity, which oe- 
casionally embody themselves in the found- 
ing of schools, libraries and hospitals in the 
Orient, however well-meaning they be, ean 
at best but add insult to injury, and re- 
main a grievous wound in the heart of 
helpless but now self-conscious young Asia. 
the Oeccident 


with regard to the Orient, which has been 


The peeuliar “logie’’ of 


engendered in the nineteenth century by 
the natural and pardonable vanity of suc- 
cess since the industrial revolution, has to 
be entirely changed. Eur-American mind 
must be trained to receive Oriental culture 
on the only terms which ensure the dignity 
of the Orientals as colleagues of the Occi- 
the 
them in 


and as collaborators 


future advancement of 


dentals in past, 
the 


the human race. 


with 
There is no greater and 
more serious problem than this to which the 
science of education has to address itself at 
the day. The 


world’s peace will depend ultimately upon 


present maintenance of 


the schoolmaster and university professor. 


Brenoy KuMAR SARKAR 


« EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 
Tue 


announces 


Bureau of Educational Experiments 
that an exhibit of School Equip- 
ment for Little Children, assembled by its com- 
mittee on toys and school equipment, will be 
displayed at the Riverside Branch of the New 
York Publie Library, Amsterdam Avenue and 
69th Street, from April 9 to 21. The exhibit 
is open to the public afternoons from 2.30 to 
6 o’clock, evenings from 7 to 9 o’cloeck, and on 
Saturday mornings from 10 to 12 o’clock. The 


committee states that the object of the exhibit 


} 


is to show a variety of school materials which 


AND 
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impulses. 


While we recognize that all materials may lend 


themselves to directed work, we hope this idea will 


not attach itself to this particular exhibit. The 
material drawn from various schools was chosen 
to meet the needs of childre ! fo r, tive and six 


vears old. We do not assume that these materials 
Books and pictures, for in 


This is not 


cover the whole field. I 
stanee, have been entirely omitted, 
these 


because in this matter the group of experimenters 


because things are deemed irrelevant, but 


responsible for selecting the material have not yet 
arrived at a point where they feel competent to 
speak, 

We also intend to suggest the kind of materials 
to be used with young children rather than to set 
forth any as the ideal or as having any exclusive 
right to the field. Indeed, the chief hope of this 
exhibit is that a collection of this kind 
gest to teachers and parents the rich possibilities 


may sug- 


of every environment, and stimulate them to gather 
their own material from their own environment for 
their own children. 

It has to be borne in mind that six-year-old chil 
dren are just beginning te do things cooperatively. 
We believe that in order to make cooperative play 
a great success at this age too much subduing of 
the individual is The playthings ex- 
hibited here should serve for both individual play 


necessary. 


and the beginnings of cooperative play. 

The out-of-door playthings are chosen both to 
encourage constructive play and to give exercise. 
We have also made an effort to show how a small 
space may be utilized to give the maximum of ex- 
ercise and constructive play without an expensive 
We wish to make acknowledgments to 
many who have contributed to the exhibit—Teach- 
ers’ College, the University of Pittsburgh, the Eth 
ical Culture School, the Play School, the Natural 


History Museum and the Bronx Zoological Gardens 


equipment. 


have all cooperated with us, and various business 
houses have kindly loaned us mateyials as we have 


needed them. 


THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE OF 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
WasnHiIncton UNIVERSITY is to undertake the 
task of turning out graduates with a compre- 
hensive knowledge of business, in an effort to 
have the young men of the country avoid that 
after 


period of apprenticeship which comes 


graduation by a college. The university also 


will open the course to men who were never in 
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EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN 
DONORS BANQUET AT THE UNIVERSITY OF Tue Te ’ , 
CINCINNATI 


A pINNER in honor of the donors to the [ 
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ste phe nville, about one hundred miles south- 


Fort Worth, 


and grounds of the John Tarleton College 


west from where the buildings 
are 
taken over by the board of trustees of the A. 
and M. College of Texas as the first of the 
junior agricultural colleges. The citizens of 
Stephenvill Krath ¢ 


vu 
scribed a fund of $25,000 to be 


and unty have sub- 
used as a stu- 
dent loan fund and have donated in addition 
to the campus and buildings five hundred acres 
used as experimental, or demonstration 


The 


formal acceptance of the college property was 


to be 
farm land in connection with the college. 
made this last week at a special meeting of the 
board of trustees held at Stephenville. 

The second junior college is established at 
Arlington, between Forth Worth and Dallas, 
where the property of a small military academy 
is transferred to the state, and a similar loan 
fund and donation of land is to be made by the 
citizens of the adjacent territory. No formal 
steps have, as yet, been taken by the trustees 
in connection with this school, as the governor 
has only signed the bill within the last couple 
of days. 


] 


normal schools have been estab- 


Two 
lished, one taking over the property of a pri- 
the other 
the 


new 
vate normal college at Commerce 
being an entirely new organization for 
southwestern part of the state at Alpine. 
In addition to these acts of the legislature 
for the benefit of education through the estab- 
lishment, or transfer of educational institu- 
tions to the state system, provision was made 
for an educational survey by a board consist- 
ing of the presidents of the State University, 
of the State Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, the College of Industrial Arts, the presi- 
dent of one of the state normal schools, state 
superintendent of publie instruction and the 
commissioner of agriculture, who are author- 
ized to employ an expert to assist them in the 
work of the survey. This work is to be done for 
report at the next legislature. In submitting 
the favorable report upon this bill the advan- 
tages of the surveys recently made in Vermont, 


Oregon and other states were cited, and it is 


hoped that much benefit may be gained in the 
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future legislation for educational purposes in 
this state. 


At the last 


Ferguson secured the 


legislature two vears ago, Govy- 
ernor passage of a bill 


appropriating one million dollars for the bene- 


fit of rural schools, especially those in com- 
munities not otherwise able to provide certain 


1 


either in the way of build- 
100ls. The ses 


sed has passed a 


desirable 


ings or equipment for rural scl 


features, 


sion of the legislature just cl 
bill at the suggestion of the govern 


g appro 
n dollars to be expended in 


priating two milli 


a manner similar to the previous fund. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
E. A. 
of Franklin College to 
pastorate of the First 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Goodell, head of the department of political 


HaAN.Ley has resigned the presidency 
accept the eall to the 
Baptist 


Professor 


Chureh of 
Charles E. 


science in Denison University, has been 
elected to the presidency of Franklin College 
and will enter on his work some time next 


summer. 
5. WEST. of the college 


for teachers of the University of Cincinnati, 


Proressor Henry 
has accepted the principalship of the Mary- 
land State Normal School at Baltimore. Dr. 
West has been connected with the ¢ incinnati 


school 


time he devoted most of his attention to high- 


system for five years, during which 


school matters. 


AARON 
schools of Chambersburg, Pa., has resigned his 


B. Hess, superintendent of public 


position. 

Dr. Simon N. Patten, professor of political 
economy at the University of Pennsylvania, 
well known for his radical views on economic 
and social subjects, has received notice that he 
retired at the 
academic year in view of the fact that he has 
the Dr. 
Patten is reported to have made a statement 
to the effect that his retirement 
“raises anew the question of free speech, and 
is akin to the case of Dr. Seott Nearing, who 
virtually forced out of the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania.” 


will be the close of present 


attained age of sixty-five years. 


enforced 


was 
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ciation of the work done by the University 


of Cincinnati, and more particularly the 
splendid work done by Dean Herman 
Schneider in establishing the cooperative 


scheme of engineering education, which gives 
the poor boy a chance.” 


PLANs are being considered for the erection 
of one or two buildings, in the dormitory sys- 
tem outlined for the women students of the 
University of Pennsylvania, whose number has 
increased very rapidly in the past few years. 
The buildings will conform to the general 
style of those erected in recent years, of the 
late Tudor Gothie style. 

Pierre S. Du Pont has offered East Brad- 
ford Township, Chester County, $50,000 for 
the erection of a suitable building for a voca- 
tional school. 


Tue estimates of the British government for 
expenditure on education, science and art 
amount to £21,412,175, an increase over 1916- 
1917 by £764,747. The Board of Education re- 
quires £15,159,780, the chief items being grants 
to publie elementary schools, £12,669,453; ad- 
ministration, £206,002; inspection and exami- 
nation, £217,158; grants for training of teach- 
ers, £357,900 (a decrease of £52,132); grants 
towards secondary schools and pupil teachers 
and bursars, £962,600, and grants for technical 
schools, £531,500. A sum of £2,513,765 is set 
down for public education in Scotland and 
£1,818,018 for public education in Treland. 
The sum of £1,000,000 is allotted for scientific 
research. 

Universities and colleges concerning which 
information is at hand have placed at the dis- 
posal of the national government their build- 
ings, laboratories and equipment. They have 
also undertaken to credit the work of the year 
and give degrees to students who enlist. 


Tur following memorial has been signed by 
A. Lawrence Lowell, president of Harvard 
University, Richard C. Maclaurin, president 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
L. H. Murlin, president of Boston University 
and Hermon C. Bumpus, president of Tufts 
College: 
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We the undersigned would not put the slightest 
obstacle in the way of thorough and adequate 
training of every citizen for duties which his coun- 
try may require of him. We would, however, call 
the attention of Congress to the fact that young 
men at a given age are not equally mature, and 
that therefore the requirement of one period of 
many months of continuous service after a partic- 
ular birthday would cause needless hardship. 

We therefore urge that several years option be 
given each individual so that his training may come 
at some desirable stage in his education or oceupa- 
tion. 

We would also recommend if possible a division 
of continuous training into periods of say three 
months, connected and continued by such instrue- 
tion as may be deemed wise, since there will be 
thereby not only a saving to the government but, 
as many occupations have three month periods of 
slack work, a valuable adaptation to individual 
conditions, 

ACCORDING to the record kept by the senate 
of Queen’s University, Canada, 980 undergrad- 
uates, alumni and members of the staff have 
enlisted in overseas units up to March 19, 
1917; 524 are commissioned officers; 39 have 
received military distinctions, including 21 
military crosses; 45 have been killed in action 
or died of wounds, and 4 are known to be pris- 
More than one half of the men 
who have gone overseas are from the colleges 


oners of war. 


of science and medicine; students in science 
have enlisted very largely in engineering and 
artillery units, while those from medicine are, 
of course, in Red Cross or Army Medical Corps 
work with a few exceptions. 

Tue Board of Superintendents of New York 
City have reported to the Board of Education 
the names of fifteen teachers to whom mater- 
nity leave of absence was granted during Feb- 
ruary. Since the opening of the school year 
one hundred and seven teachers have had leave 
of absence for maternity granted them. 

A uunprRED Wakefield school teachers will, 
at the adjourned town meeting, on April 16, 
seek reconsideration of a vote passed on 
April 9, which, if allowed to stand, would not 
only deprive them of increases in salary for 
January and February, but would also force 
many to cut into their savings accounts to re- 


imburse the town. Early in March increases 
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Amendment,” “The State Amendment,” 
“Why the Ballot Needs the Woman,” “ Why 
Women in the Home Need the Ballot,” “ Why 
Women Outside the Home Want the Vote,” 
“What Women Have Done With the Ballot,” 
“Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered,” 
“The Real Enemies of Woman Suffrage,” 
“Tfow to Work for Suffrage.” At the close of 
each session there has been an informal social 
meeting. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


A SUGGESTION FOR AN AMBITIOUS 
UNIVERSITY 


Tue purpose of this suggestion is to open 
the opportunities of higher education to espe- 
cially talented individuals, to enable the uni- 
versity to broaden and improve and to give 
society the benefit of the higher development 
of potential talent. 

I would suggest a loan covering the cost of 
tuition to all needy students in the highest 
tenth of the graduating classes of every well- 
equipped and well-operated secondary school. 
A student shall be ineluded in the highest 
tenth according to any one of the following 
criteria: marks, the promise of future useful- 
ness in the estimation of the faculty, or mental 
tests. In the ease of the small high school 
where less than ten graduate each year, the 
student would be chosen in the oceasional year 
rather than every year, so that the rate of 
There should 


also be included those who achieve correspond- 


one in ten would be maintained. 


ing rank after entering college, though this 
rarely would add any to those with excellent 
high-school records. 

The total numbers thus selected would not 
necessarily be overwhelming for several rea- 
sons—many of the selected group will not 
apply for the loan because they will not be 
needy. Others who qualify may prefer to at- 
tend some other institution beeause of alumni 
loyalty or because of the needs of their spe- 
cialty. For some others, distance would pre- 
vent their attendance since they would find it 
cheaper or otherwise more desirable to attend 
a university nearer their home. If, however, 
any university fears swamping, let it start the 
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plan on a basis of 3 per cent. a year and in- 
crease 1 per cent. a year until it has reached 
the quantity it judges to be the highest 
feasible. 

Of course, students will be asked not to 
These 
loans are to be secured by a note payable at 
6 per cent. compound interest in three install- 
ments, on the 20th, 25th and 30th class re- 
Of course, there will be losses from 


apply unless such aid is necessary. 


unions. 
premature death, though in many of these 
cases provision will be made to meet these 
payments. The object in making the time so 
great is to enable the young graduate to enter 
the business world unhandicapped by a press- 
debt. safe to 
that many of these notes will be paid off be- 
fore they fall due. 
suffer financially by adopting this plan, the 
additional expense involved could be met from 
the beginning by adding 10 per cent. to the 
Moreover, many of the 


ing However, it is assume 


The university need not 


present tuition fees. 
beneficiaries in later years would gladly sub- 
seribe towards a sum to insure the university 
against loss from default by their fellow bene- 
ficiaries. 

The advantage to the students themselves 
or to society at large is obvious. Many advan- 
tages will also be gained by the institution 
that follows this suggestion, advantages both 
immediate and remote. 

In the first place, the student body will be 
greatly enriched. The infusion of stronger 
material would spur the average student to 
better effort, thus raising the standard of 
and the 
faculty, thus increasing teaching efficiency. 


scholarship would also stimulate 

The university would continue to benefit 
after the graduation of these students; there 
will be better material from which the fac- 
ulty can be recruited; the performance of the 
graduates will be improved to the credit of the 
university; those who have graduated will 
have the capacity to make more money and 
hence to give more for their alma mater. 
Moreover, such a policy as this would com- 
mend the institution to the greater generosity 


of private donors as well as of the state. 
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Reformers demand and mean to secure 
forthwith the three main principles of reform, 
though they do not ask that these principles 
shall operate forthwith. 
tent that once on the statute-book these prin- 


ciples shall be in suspense until a fixed period 


They are quite con- 


after the conclusion of peace has elapsed. 
The principles are these: that no child shall 
be taken into employment until the comple- 
tion of his or her fourteenth year; that every 
child- between the ages of fourteen and eigh- 
teen years shall receive, whether in empoly- 
ment or not, such a measure of continuation 
education in day schools as shall give him or 
her an outfit for life; that adequate financial 
provision shall be made for the working of a 
compulsory national system for all children 
between the ages of five and eighteen years. 
This can be done by a nation that is able to 
spend over five million pounds sterling a day 


As Mark 


Pattison said as to another educational prob- 


on the conduct of a necessary war. 
lem, we have never tried. The successful con- 
duct of the war is necessary for our national 
life. 


tain that in the long run the successful con- 


That is certain; but it is not less cer- 


duct of a great system of education is also 
necessary for our national life. The fact that 
we can in some fashion or another survive 
while our edueation affairs are muddled and 
that we could not survive at all unless the 
whole nation puts its vital energies into the 
war obseures the truth that slow diseases are 
sometimes as dangerous as swift disasters. A 
disaster may be met, as it has now been met, 
by a supreme effort; but a slow disease may 


reach a stage when all efforts are hopeless. 
The fall of empires has more often happened 
from disease than from disaster. England is 
suffering from a social disease, one manifesta- 
tion of which is the fact that successive gov- 
ernments through a century of un- 
paralleled industrial success have neglected, 
in the most vital particulars, the children and 
the adolescents of the race. The whole nation 
has awakened to the fact; and slow-stirring 


democracy is waiting, no longer with patience, 


whole 


for reform. 


The no real difficulties. 


presents 


ease 
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Transitory provisions can deal with the case 
of children now at work, can give ample time 
for the supply of new schools, new teachers, 
completed organization. Sut the principles 
of reform must be laid down once and for all 
in the Bill that will soon be introduced by 
Mr. Fisher. The children of the people must 
no longer be exploited by a purely material- 
industrial All fields must be 
open to all children who enter 
Both Houses of Parliament and all parties 
would welcome far-reaching measures of re- 
form. We know that we can afford reform; 
and we know, after the losses of life in the 
war, that we can not afford to waste the life 


istie system. 


ean them. 


of a single child. We are convinced that any 


measure of reform, however far-reaching, 
which was based on sound educational prin- 
ciples would meet with a genuine enthusiasm. 
Mr. Fisher has indeed an opportunity given 
to few statesmen in the history of this country. 
We can not believe that in such circumstances, 
with the whole country and every educational 
expert behind him, he will be content with 
any bill that does not potentially cover the 
whole field.—The London Times Educational 


Supplement. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Ir is gratifying to have from the provost 
of the University of Pennsylvania the assur- 
anee that the retirement of Professor Simon 
N. Patten has no connection with his recent 
pacifist activities. For a university which de- 
clares that it stands for the truth to retire 
a man because it did not like his views would 
be a blow to free speech and free conscience 
in the aecademie world which would be noth- 
ing less than intolerable. Because of his ad- 


vanced economic views it has been under- 
stood that Professor Patten has been persona 
non grata to the authorities at the university 
for some time past; and it was rumored last 
fall that action would be taken as soon as he 
reached his sixty-fifth birthday. The question 
whether the authorities have a right to retire 
him in view of his original contract of April 


7, in 1891, which reads that he be “ confirmed 
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history. Reasoning, without somet}] 


an empty process, 
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son al 
he ealled a 


the case against memory has 


process 
been 
No doubt 
for most kinds 


in modern pedagogical literature. 
the rots 
of facts, not only inferior, 


method of learning is, 
but also wasteful. 
Material, however, may be mastered through 


the functioning of rational memory as con- 
trasted with rote or verbal memory, and infor- 


mation questions of the simple type to which 


‘‘Teaching of History in Elemen 


Quoted by 


2H. Johnson, 
tary and Secondary Schools,’’ p. 269. 


Bagley and Rugg. 


AND 


overstated, 
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10. Show ne iv in Wi h an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States may be pro 
posed 

ll Na e ¢ é tt nent n li by en h of f r 


l I Battle « parat which was fo cht n 
October 1777, is « lered an important one 
The following facets are suggested as reasons to 
count for its importance. Put a check mark before 


h you think are good ones to account for 


its being considered important 

The American army was probably three times as 
large as the English army which it surrounded 
—at Saratoga. 

surrender of the British troops in- 
that the English 


should be permitted to return to England at once 


The terms of 
cluded a_ provision soldiers 
on condition that they would not again serve in 
—North America during the war 
The 
attempt to displace Washington as Commander- 


surrender at Saratoga was followed by an 


in-Chief, and to have Gates, the American gen- 


eral at Saratoga, apy nted in his plaee. 


The surrender marked the defeat of the British 
New England off 


plan to cut from the rest of 


—the 


eolonies 


It was followed in a few weeks by the signing of 


a treaty of commerce in Paris, in which France 


endence of the American 


of the British, 
the 


The Indians, who were allies may 


‘onfidenece in power 
It led to open military assistance by France, 
which now sent ships and soldiers to help the 


—American colonies in their revolt 


was under the and of 


The British 


Gener il 


army comn 
Burgoyne, who was considered a good 
-soldier and a man of much ability and ambition 
at New York 
sh army, started out to relieve 


ut returned to New York upon learn 


who was stationed 


nswer the ques 


below it: 


tion 
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my 4} , } f the U7 + i States n Order 
to form a more perfect n, est ish 
tic nsure domest tranqu y 
Why W it 1 essary t for i re perfect 
= 
Although an rre¢ nt of peace was sig 
by the commissioners of both Great Britain 
the United States at the city of Ghent in tl 


Netherlands on Christmas Eve, 1814, the news d 


not reach America until after the Battle of Ne 

Orleans had been won by the Americans on Jar 

iry 8, 1815 vith a loss of nearly 2 ) soldiers t 

the British 

a Wi do you think the 1 ¥S was so lor yy 
getting to America? 

} W t effect would this vietory of the A r 
can army have upon the arrangements for 


peace ? 


4. During his first administration President 
Jackson had not taken any active measures to get 


ifactured goods reduced, but he 
National Bank 
kson 


election His opponent, 


the tariff on man 
had vetoed the bills to recharter the 
In the 


let . 
1date 


election of 1832 President Ja was a 


for re Henry 
Clay, stood for a high protective tariff an 
rechartering the National Bank 

a) If you had a New Englan 


or banker, would yo 


been 1 manufacturer 


for or aga t 
Jackson? - 
Why? 


(b) If you had been a Western farmer, would you 


have voted for or against Jackson? —- 
Why? 

(c) If you had been a Southern planter, w i 
you have voted for or against Jackson? —_— 
Why? 

5. Arrange these events and conditions in the 


order in whi 1 think they occurred, by putting 


h y 


ga" before the event that you 


first, a ‘‘2’’ before the event that occurred se 3 
and so on. 

—The value of slaves began to increase 

—Raw cotton could be raised more che Ly ly 


—More slaves were needed to 
The cotton-gin, a machine by 
eould be easily separated 

—was invented by Whitney. 


—The demand for raw cotton became gre: 


History—Information Series B 


1. In what year did government ler the Con- 
stitution of the United States begin? 
2. State one important gener il plan earried out 


the North in the Civil War 
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